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Does It Pay 
To Teach 


in College? 


ELEMENTARY- AND SECONDARY-school 
teachers, caught between rising living 
costs and diminishing tax resources to 
support the public schools, are being 
joined in a similar bind by a growing 
number of teachers in universities, col- 
leges, and junior colleges. A report re- 
leased by the NEA Research Division 
last June showed that most institutions 
of higher education are being forced, 
year by year, to employ a growing per- 
cent of their new teachers with inade- 
quate preparation. Now a nationwide 
NEA Research Division study presents 
a comprehensive picture of the salary 
structure of higher education. Despite 
numerous encouraging spots, the gen- 
eral overview casts doubt on whether 
the present quality of instruction can 
be maintained. 

The study, fourth in a biennial series, 
reports a detailed distribution of teach- 
ers from top to bottom of the salary 
range. The number of teachers at each 
salary level is shown separately for each 
professorial rank, each of 11 types of 
universities, colleges, and junior col- 
leges, each of seven geographic regions, 
and, for the first time, separately by sex. 
It is designed to provide for every 
teacher a clear picture of his relative 
position in the profession. 

The 55-page report, containing 48 
tables, presents many specific facts of 


We need more competent 
teachers in our colleges, but 
will we get them at current 
salaries? 


interest to the individual staff member 
and of use to faculty committees as well 
as administrative officers. 

Here are some of the findings: 

@ The median salary of teachers of 
all ranks in all types of degree-granting 
institutions, reported to be $6015 in 
1957-58, has risen only $696 in two 
years, to the 1959-60 sum of $6711. 
For men the current median is $6906; 
for women it is $5865. 

e The current medians for the four 
ranks for nine months of full-time serv- 
ice are: professors, $9107; associate 
professors, $7332; assistant professors, 
$6231; and instructors, $5095. 

© In public junior colleges the 1959- 
60 median is $6578, an increase of $317 
in two years. In nonpublic junior col- 
leges the 1959-60 median is $4710, up 
$694 in two years. The current median 
in all junior colleges is $6242, just $469 
less than the median for all ranks in 
all degree-granting institutions. 

© By type of institution, the highest 


‘median—$8042—is being paid in the 


municipal universities. Next come non- 
public universities, with a median salary 
of $7179. Next are state universities, 
$7136; land-grant colleges, $6985; 
teachers colleges, $6654; state colleges, 
$6549; large nonpublic colleges, $6105; 
mid-size nonpublic colleges, $5643; and 
small nonpublic colleges, $4983. 
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1—MEDIAN SALARIES FOR NINE MONTHS 


OF FULL-TIME 


Colleges and 
universities 


Men only 


TEACHING, 


1959-60 


Both 





Professors 
Associate professors 
Assistant professors 
Instructors 


All ranks 





Junior colleges 
Public 


Nonpublic 





Public schools 
Elementary 


Secondary 


All teachers 


e By region, the highest median is 
being paid in the Far West, the lowest 
in the Southeast. 

© Opportunities for summer-session 
teaching vary widely. Usually they are 
for short periods of time and limited to 
certain fields. More and more, the 
lowest-paid positions are filled during 
the regular academic year by teachers 
of inadequate preparation who could 
not accept summer employment, even 
if it were available, because they must 
continue their graduate study. 

® Many institutions make liberal use 
of part-time teachers, of whose qualifi- 
cations and rates of pay little is known. 

® With the exception of the public 
institutions in two states, salary sched- 
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$9,107 
$7,332 
$6,231 

$5,095 


$6,711 


ules (as the term is generally used in 
public-school circles) are in operation 
in only a small percent of the institu- 
tions of any type or in any region. 


Median Salaries Have 
Limited Meaning 


Figure 1 provides a quick overview 
of the median salaries paid in 1959-60. 
But median salaries have varied mean- 
ings, depending on the extent of con- 
In some occupations prac- 
tically all workers receive the same 
wages, and thus the median is an accu- 
rate measure of just about every indi- 
vidual’s pay. In other instances, as in 
college teaching, only a small percent 
of all teachers are within $500 or even 


centration. 





$1000 of the median. Here are some 
of the encouraging variations above the 
median: 

1. More than 300 college teachers are 
reported at or above $18,000 for nine 
months’ service. 

2. Salaries in more than 1000 posi- 
tions range upward from $15,000. 

3. About 1 of every 25 teachers re- 
ceives $12,000 or more. 

4. A good 10 percent of the full-time 
college and university teachers com- 
mand salaries of $10,000 or more. 

5. Among teachers holding the rank 
of professor, almost 10 percent are at 
or above $13,000. 

6. In two great universities the 
median salary for professors is between 
$16,000 and $16,500. 

7. In 25 institutions the median sal- 
ary for professors is $12,000 or more. 

These substantial figures show that 
there are goals in higher education at- 
tractive to the ambitious student. To 
these monetary rewards must be added 
the many satisfactions—intangible re- 
wards—which come through the contin- 


uous contacts with expanding fields of 
knowledge and with eager young grow- 
ing minds. 

But a look below the national median 
brings out these sobering facts: 


1. As many as 14,000 teachers in 
colleges and universities receive less 
than $5000 for nine months of full-time 
service. 

2. Some 22,000 receive between 
$5000 and $6000. 

3. In one 11-state region, where the 
median for all ranks is $6043, as many 
as one-fourth receive $5035 or less. 

4. The median salary for the assist- 
ant professor in the small nonpublic 
colleges is only $4660; one-fourth re- 
ceive no more than $4061. 

5. For instructors (the teachers usu- 
ally carrying the largest teaching load) 
the national median in all types of 
degree-granting institutions combined is 
$5095, but one-fourth of them receive 
$4599 or less. Among the small non- 
public colleges the median for instruc- 
tors is $4225 and one-fourth of them 
receive $3594 or less. 





2—PERCENT OF INCREASE IN MEDIAN SALARIES 
OF FULL-TIME TEACHERS, NINE-MONTH YEAR 


Type of institution 


1955-56 


State universities 

Nonpublic universities 

Municipal universities 

Land-grant colleges 

State colleges 

Teachers colleges 

Nonpublic colleges (by enrollment): 
1000 and over 
500-999 . 
Under 500 


All degree-granting institutions combined 


Public junior colleges 
Nonpublic junior colleges. 


From 
1954-55 


From From From From 
1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 
to to to to 
1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 


54% 104% 5.3% 
72 6.9 








3— MEDIAN 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Median salary, 1959-60 


Average Increases Are Modest 


The Research Division’s nationwide 
studies provide meaningful data for 
only the past five years, but Table 2 
shows year-by-year percentage increases 
in median salaries since 1954-55, sepa- 
rately by type of institution. While 
these percents of increase provide a 
broad base for comparison with salary 
increases in other occupations requiring 
like amounts of advanced preparation, 
the basic salary to which the percent is 
applied must be given first consideration. 
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SALARIES 
OFFICERS, 


OF CERTAIN 
1959-60 


2-year increase 1957-58 to 1959-60 


15% 20% 25% 
NEA Research Division 


5% 10% 


Administrators’ Salaries 
Also Cover Wide Range 


In public-school circles it is often said 
that the successful teacher must desert 
the classroom and go into school ad- 
ministration if he is to achieve financial 
rewards comparable to his possible 
earnings in other occupations. A look at 
administrative salaries for the full year 
in universities and colleges (see Figure 
3) is not so encouraging. 

The median salary for presidents is 
$13,827; for college deans it is $10,723; 





for business managers, $8536. But for 
registrars the median is only $6340; for 
deans of women, $6638; for head li- 
brarians, $7078; and for deans of men, 
$7280. 

But here again the median indicates 
only a limited part of the current situ- 
ation. Presidents’ salaries reach a top 
of $42,250. More than 50 presidents 
are at or above $25,000, and 72 others 
are in the $20,000-$25,000 range. Vice- 
presidents (found chiefly in the larger 
institutions) go as high as $33,250, with 
one-fourth of them receiving $17,500 
or more. College deans go as high as 
$23,250, with nearly 10 percent of them 
receiving more than $15,000. Deans of 
students go as high as $19,250, with 10 
percent at or above $13,000. 

At the other extreme, a large number 
of administrative officers receive less for 
the full year than the more fortunate 
teachers receive for nine months in the 
Almost 10 percent of the 
presidents are paid less than $8500. 
Fully 10 percent of the undergraduate 
college deans are paid no more than 
$7000, and nearly one-fourth of them 
receive less than $9000. One-fourth of 
the deans of students receive less than 
$7000; one-fourth of the deans of men 
$6000; one-fourth of the 
deans of women, below $5500. 

The hard facts even take most of the 
from the greatly publicized 
football coach. True, this position 
(when combined with that of director 
of athletics) touches the $24,500 level, 
but only five are reported to reach or 
exceed $20,000. For all directors of ath- 
letics the reported median is $8104, 
with one-fourth of them no higher than 
$6750 and 10 percent at or below $5500. 
For all football coaches the top is at or 


classroom. 


are below 


glamour 


just over $20,000, with as many as 28 
at or above $15,000. But the median is 
$7824, which is $1283 below the me- 
dian for professors and $492 above the 
median for associate professors in uni- 


versities and colleges. As many as one- 
fourth of the football coaches receive 
less than $6500. 


Schedules Focus Attention 
upon the Selective Shortage 


As in the public schools, the shortage 
of qualified university and college 
teachers varies widely among the fields 
of instruction. Just as the shortage of 
adequately prepared elementary-school 
teachers is than the general 
shortage of high-school teachers, and 
just as the shortage of high-school 
teachers of chemistry, English, mathe- 
matics, and physics is much more acute 
than the shortage of social studies and 
men’s physical education teachers, so is 
the shortage of college teachers greater 
in some fields than in others. This fact 
is brought out in a study of ‘college 
salary schedules. In the institutions 
maintaining schedules, the shortage of 
acceptable candidates in certain fields 
leads to one or both of these practices: 
(a) The beginning salary prescribed in 
the schedule is raised, or (b) the va- 
cant position is raised to a higher rank 
in order to attract candidates. One or 
both of these practices are used most 
frequently to attract science teachers. 
Then come in order mathematics, edu- 
cation, engineering, business, and 
English. 


greater 


Junior Colleges Also Report 
Wide Salary Variations 


With California leading (followed by 
Florida, Texas, and New York), the 
public junior college is assuming a sig- 
nificant share of the early college educa- 
tion load. Teaching salaries vary widely, 
but at their best they compare favorably 
with the salaries paid in a great many 
degree-granting institutions. 

In all public junior colleges the me- 
dian salary paid to full-time teachers for 
nine months of service is $6578, just 
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$133 less than the $6711 median for all 
ranks in universities and colleges. By 
regions, the public junior-college median 
at $7501 is the highest and is $1458 
above the lowest regional median in the 
senior institutions. For men, the nation- 
wide median is $6694; for women, 
$6267. Individual salaries go as high 
as $12,750, but for many of the public 
junior-college teachers in two of the 
seven regions, full-time salaries in 1959- 
60 are $3500 or less. 

In the nonpublic junior colleges the 
teachers fare less well. The nationwide 
median salary—$4710—is as much as 


est in any group of institutions. In every 
region the median salary of men ex- 
ceeds the median salary of women. Only 
one teacher was reported to be at the 
$10,000 level, while fully one-fourth 
receive no more than $4015. In the Far 
West, where the public junior college 
has been developed to the greatest ex- 
tent, the nonpublic junior college is a 
minor factor. In New England, at the 
other extreme, almost all of the junior 
colleges are in the nonpublic group. © 


For details see: National Education As- 
sociation, Research Division. Salaries Paid 
and Salary Practices in Universities, 


$1868 less than the median salary now 
being paid in the public junior colleges. 
Women comprise 41 percent of the 
nonpublic junior-college staff, the high- 


Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1959-60. 
Research Report 1960-R3. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, March 1960. 55 p. 
$1. : 


MANPOWER IN THE 1960's 


DURING THE PAST DECADE, professional, office and sales workers as a 
group exceeded for the first time in our history the number of persons 


employed in manual occupations (skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
jobs). 

During the coming decade, this trend will continue. The fastest 
growth will occur among professional and technical occupations, espe- 
cially engineers, scientists and technicians. 

Among the manual occupations, the need for skilled craftsmen will 
increase, but the number of unskilled jobs will stay about the same, 
continuing their long term relative decline. 

These anticipated changes in employment in various occupation 
groups during the coming decade will result from several major causes: 
@ The continuing shift from an agricultural economy to one that is 

predominantly industrial 

The rapid expansion in research and development activities 

The tremendously rapid increase in application of technological 

improvements 

The increasing size and complexity of business organization 

The widespread growth of record keeping among all types of enter- 

prises 

The growing need for educational and medical services. 

The biggest increases will occur in occupations requiring the most 
education and training. 


U. S. Department of Labor. 
10-11. 


Manpower Challenge of the 1960s, p. 





Your Loeal Association 


THE 1040 REPLIES to a questionnaire 
designed to obtain information about 
local education associations in 1957-58 
revealed these salient facts: 

© Four out of five eligible persons 
belong to their local associations. 

© The median amount of local dues 
falls between $3 and $4; only about 10 
percent have dues of $6 or more. 

@ Only 14 percent have a central 
headquarters office, and less than 10 
percent have a paid staff. 

© Despite these handicaps in facili- 
ties and staff, a wide range of activities 
is carried on: business meetings, lec- 
tures, workshops, newsletters, social 
activities, and work for legislation af- 
fecting education. 

® Work on teachers’ salaries was 
considered by the associations as their 
most successful activity in 1957-58. 


Membership 


Most responding associations have 50 
to 100 members. About 9 in 10 are 
made up of all types of educational 
personnel, the rest being limited to class- 
room teachers (including counselors, 
librarians, and nurses). 

On the whole, 81 percent of all eligi- 
ble persons belong to a local association. 
More than 95 percent of the local asso- 
ciations recruit members in September 
and October, and in almost half the 
cases reported on, building representa- 
tives do the personal work involved. 


Dues 


About half the reporting associations 
have annual dues under $3, the median 
being between $3 and $4. Dues exceed 
$6 in only 1 association in 10. 


The local unifies and concentrates the 
activities, concerns, and goals of 
educational personnel. 


The building representative collects 
members’ dues in more than half of the 
associations; other association repre- 
sentatives, in about 20 percent of the 
cases. More than 25 percent reported 
that a payroll deduction or other de- 
ferred collection plan for dues is either 
in effect or available. 

The administration of payroll deduc- 
tion plans varies. About one-third of 
them are restricted to persons who be- 
long to all three associations—local, 
state, and national. One-fourth of all 
the deduction plans reported on with- 
hold the entire amount in one month, 
and almost two-thirds deduct it over a 
maximum period of three months. 
Usually members must file a new 
deduction authorization each year, al- 
though larger groups tend to have one 
authorization remain in force until spe- 
cifically revoked. f 


Organization 


Almost 30 percent of the responding 
associations have included in their by- 
laws some qualifications for holding 
office. Those for the presidency com- 
monly include a number of years’ mem- 
bership or the previous holding of office. 

More than 80 percent of the associa- 
tions elect officers by vote at a member- 
ship business meeting. Mailed ballots 
10 percent. Still 
other associations resort to balloting by 


are used by almost 
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1—LOCAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION DUES, 1957-58 
PERCENT OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Less than $1.00 


$1.00-1.99 


$2.00-2.99 
$3.00-3.99 
$4.00-4.99 
$5.00-5.99 
$6.00-7.99 
$8.00-9.99 


$10.00 and over 


Varies with 
salary 


buildings or vote of the representative 
board. 

In most associations the president’s 
term of office is one year. In 53.6 per- 
cent the officers are installed in May or 
June. 

Slightly more than 10 percent re- 
ported that the schools in which their 
presidents teach give them some free 
time to devote to association business. 
Most of the free time granted is on a 
. flexible schedule; a small percent of the 
schools give a fixed period each day. 
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20% 
NEA Research Division 


All but 2 percent of the associations 
have an executive committee, its size 
varying with the size of the association, 
but the median being nine members. In 
addition, about 22 percent have repre- 
sentative boards or councils averaging 
38 members. Such groups usually in- 
clude building representatives, elected 
officers, persons elected specifically for 
that function, and the chairmen of 
standing committees. 

Associations having such a repre- 
sentative board reported that it assumes 





30% 


a good measure of the responsibility in 
authorizing the appointment of commit- 
tees, determining policy, formulating 
resolutions, and making budget and 
policy decisions. 

Almost all responding associations 
have standing committees; the median 
number reported was six. Only slightly 
more than half have special comntittees, 
usually one. 

Standing committee members are ap- 
pointed by the president in 45.1 percent 
of the associations, and by the executive 
committee in 30.0 percent. In only 12.1 
percent are they appointed by the com- 
mittee chairmen. A very small percent 
are elected. 

Almost two-thirds of the standing 
reports on 


committees made written 
their work during 1957-58. 


Building Representatives 


The person designated at the level of 
the individual school to represent both 
the members and the association is the 
building representative, an office which 
exists in more than two-thirds of the 
associations, and which is increasingly 
common as the associations grow in 
size. Representatives are most com- 
monly elected by the building member- 
ship. 

Building representatives’ functions 
vary; their duties are specified in the 
bylaws of only one-third of the associa- 
tions. They play a significant role in 
membership promotion, but they also 
commonly are responsible for distribut- 
ing materials and holding building 
meetings. 


Headquarters Offices 


In most association work is 
carried on without even the bare mini- 
mum of a central headquarters office. 
This lack, most common among the 
small groups, was reported by 86 per- 
cent. Other associations most frequently 


use school facilities; a few rent quarters. 


cases, 


Staff 

In keeping with the scarcity of head- 
quarters facilities, well over 90 percent 
of the local associations have no paid 
staff. While only 1.2 percent of the 
small groups employ staff, 41.9 percent 
of the larger ones do. Except among 
the large organizations, paid staff is on 
a part-time basis only. About half the 
paid staffs of the large associations are 
on a part-time basis, but the rest are 
either full-time or both full- and part- 
time. Mest commonly the staff mem- 
bers are office secretaries, but more than 
one-third of the associations which have 
any employees have paid executive sec- 
retaries, and others have attorneys, pub- 
iic relations directors, and treasurers. 


Expenditures 


About half of the respondents re- 
ported that their expenditures during 
1957-58 totaled between $100 and $500. 
Some, of course, spent much more: 
about 12 percent exceeded $2000. The 
mean expenditure was $1230. 


Activities 


The extent to which local education 
associations are professionally oriented 
is mirrored in their activities devoted 
relations. More than 
one-quarter of them, for example, send 
a regular representative to the meetings 
of the local board of education. As a 
channel between the membership and 
school authorities, however, local asso- 
ciations as a whole are not very active. 
Almost half presented no requests or 
suggestions to the school authorities 
during 1957-58, and about 70 percent 
received no communications from such 
authorities. 


to professional 


Meetings may be considered one valid 
gauge of an association’s activity. Meet- 
ings open to the entire membership 
enlist the interest and support of the 
individual members. The membership 
as a whole had an average of four busi- 
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ness meetings during 1957-58. Repre- 
sentative groups within the associations 
ranged from only a few meetings dur- 
ing the year to 9 or 10 for many execu- 
tive committees and boards. 

Over three-fourths of the associations 
held some sort of social function, in- 
cluding those given to welcome new 
teachers or to honor retired ones. More 
than two-thirds had business meetings 
combined with other types of functions, 
and 57 percent had meetings that com- 
prised business only. More than one- 
third had some sort of information 
meeting, lectures, or the like. 

A major activity is the sending of 
delegates to state and national functions. 
Nearly half of the associations select 
delegates by vote of the entire member- 
ship, and about half as many send dele- 
gates selected by the executive commit- 
tee, While the entire membership elects 
the delegates in the small groups, the 
elections usually are held at the building 
level when the groups have become 
larger. 

More than three-fourths of the asso- 
ciations contribute to the expenses of 
the delegates to the state convention; 
and over 70 percent, to those of dele- 
gates to national conventions. Funds 
are more readily available for delegates 
to state meetings: 44 percent of the 
associations pay all expenses for state 
meetings, but only 33 percent do for 
national ones. Only 15 percent of the 
associations reported that their school 
districts contribute toward delegates’ 
expenses. 

Workshops or leadership training 
programs are conducted by about one- 
fourth of all the local associations, most 
commonly for association officers; but 
committee chairmen, committee mem- 
bers, and building representatives are 
also often included. A small percent 
offer the training to all members. 

Newsletters or periodicals are issued 
to the members by almost half of the 
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associations. Usually there are only 
three or four issues, but some appear 
11 or more times a year. 

Some associations distribute other 
items as well. During 1957-58, 85 per- 
cent circulated such items as programs, 
calendars of events, financial reports, 
and committee reports. 

Although a large percent of the asso- 
ciations reported that they had spon- 
sored some social activity during the 
preceding year, this is far from the 
chief activity of local education associa- 
tions. Many local groups were also ac- 
tive in public relations endeavors, work 
for state or federal legislation affecting 
education, work toward local school 
bond or tax levy campaigns, and efforts 
aimed at teacher citizenship. Teacher 
welfare goals were reported by a large 
proportion of associations, and included 
salary studies and recommendations and 
personnel policies. 

The association presidents considered 
the work on teachers’ salaries to have 
been the most successful service or ac- 
tivity of the associations during 1957- 
58. This was followed in frequency by 
activities aimed at professional rela- 
tions and legislative or community 
service programs. 

The full picture of their strength, rep- 
resentative nature, organizational struc- 
ture and complexity, and wide scope of 
activities would indicate clearly the 
strong position held and the meaningful 
role played in the professional lives of 
the teachers of America by local edu- 
cation associations. 


For details see: National Education As- 
sociation, Research Division. Local Edu- 
cation Associations: Organization, Prac- 
tices, and Programs, 1958-59. Prepared 
for the NEA Office of the Consultant for 
Local Associations. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, March 1960. 50 p. While 
the supply lasts, copies in limited quanti- 
ties are available without charge from the 
NEA Office of the Consultant for Local 
Associations. 





Schools in City Budgets 


Fiscally dependent school 
districts receive 31 cents of 


the city dollar 


THE REPORT OF THE U.S. Bureau of 
the Census on city-government finances 
in 1958 included data on schools for 
130 cities 25,000+ in population where 
the schools are fiscally dependent on 


the municipal government. Calculations 
based on this report reveal that the pro- 
portion of total city expense used for 
current operations of schools ranged 
from 17.3 to 62.6 percent; the average 


1—SCHOOL EXPENSE AS PERCENT 
OF TOTAL CITY EXPENSE, 1958 
(130 fiscally dependent school systems) 


City 1,000,000 and 
over (New York 
City) 


Cities 500,000 to 
1,000,000 


| aie 
Cities 250,000 to 
000 








Cities 100,000 to 
50,000 


Cities 50,000 to 
100,000 











Cities 25,000 to 
50,000 
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for all was 31.0 percent. The cost of 
schools per capita of population ran as 
high as $90.37 and as low as $15.07. 

Periodically for more than 30 years 
the Educational Research Service has 
compiled this information, using Census 
Bureau figures (excluding capital out- 
lay) on total payments for major func- 
tions and total payments for schools in 
the individual cities. Originally figures 
were available for cities having school 
systems with both dependent and inde- 
pendent fiscal status. Since 1941, the 
Census Bureau has reported education 
expenditures only for cities with fiscally 
dependent public schools. 

Despite this deviation, the pattern 
throughout the series has been remark- 
ably similar to the one shown in the 
accompanying chart for 1958. Larger 
cities consistently have allocated a 
smaller proportion of the budget to the 
schools than have smaller cities. In 
1958. for example, the proportion of 


total city funds used for schools in cities 
with a half million or more population 
was only about 26 percent, whereas in 
those with populations 25,000 to 50,000 
the figure was nearly 43 percent. In the 
years from 1955 to 1958, none of the 
population groups registered any signifi- 
cant change, although the slight changes 
have all been upward, as shown by the 
following figures: 


City population 


1955 


1958 
26.2% 
25.8 
37.9 
37.0 
37.5 
42.9 


For further details, see: National Edu- 
cation Association, Research Division and 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. School Expense Compared with 
Total City Expense, 1958. Educational Re- 
search Service Circular No. 1, 1960. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Association, January 
1960. 9 p. 50¢. 
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What’s New 
in the 


Schools? 


As A RECENT NEA Research Division 
survey of practices in 1958-59 shows, 
well-publicized innovations are being 
considered seriously and being put into 
practice in more than a few urban 
school systems. The following figures 
show the extent of some practices: 

e Almost 8 in 10 school systems 
were providing special learning experi- 
ences for gifted pupils in the junior high 
schools, and the same proportion were 
providing special learning experiences 
for gifted senior high-school students. 

© Between 25 and 30 percent of 
urban school systems were providing, at 
least to a limited extent, for televised 
instruction. 

© In 12 percent of the districts, for- 
eign languages were being taught in the 
elementary grades by special teachers. 


Programs for the Gifted 


In providing special programs for the 
gifted, the largest school systems took 
the lead. The provision of such experi- 
ences was directly related to the size of 
the school district: 


In In 
junior senior 
high high 


Size of school district school school 


500,000 and over 
100,000-499,999 
30,000-99,999 
10,000-29,999 
5,000-9,999 . sic 
2500-4, GOD occecconne 
EO EEE 


100.0% 
93.7 
91.3 
84.2 
65.9 
55.9 


76.8% 


100.0% 
96.5 
93.7 
82.6 
66.4 
57.9 


76.7% 


Fifteen percent of the districts were 
considering future provisions for gifted 
students in the senior high schools; 12 
percent were considering adding such 
programs in the junior high schools. 

Enrichment, separate classes, and 
acceleration are methods of providing 
these specialized experiences. In both 
the junior and senior high schools, en- 
richment in heterogeneous classes and 
separate classes combined with enrich- 
ment were the most often mentioned 
means. A combination of all three 
came next with separate classes alone 
closely following. Acceleration was 
being used infrequently at each level. 


Televised Instruction 


Although some 28 percent of all the 
school systems employed television, at 
least to a limited extent, 80 percent of 
the largest school districts did so. Only 
4 percent of these districts with a popu- 
lation of 500,000 and over, but 80 per- 
cent of the smallest districts, neither 
had nor planned to add TV service. 
Both present provision of televised in- 
struction and plans for the future were 
directly related to district size. 


Percent of 


Practice districts 


Do not have televised instruction: 
10.2% 
61.4 


Adding service 
No change 


Total 71.6% 
Providing televised instruction: 

16.0% 
12.2 
Curtailing service . ‘ 0.2 


Expanding service 
No change 


Total 28.4% 


Foreign Languages 


Some 12 percent of the school dis- 
tricts now offer foreign languages in the 
elementary grades and employ special 
teachers to teach them. In addition, 
there may be a few districts in which 
foreign languages are taught by regular 
elementary-school teachers. 
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1—SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR THE GIFTED 


IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Percent of school districts 


/ / 
j/ 
/ 


/ 





/ 








Acceleration only 1.3% i 





Ail of the provisions 
above 10.5% 


Separate classes and 
enrichment 21.4% 


Separate classes and 
acceleration 2.5% 


LT //, 














Enrichment and 








acceleration 6.5% 


Total with special 
provisions 76.7% 


Of the school districts with a popula- 
tion of 500,000 and over, 28 percent 
offer foreign languages to elementary- 
school pupils through the services of 
special teachers. Percents for all groups 
are as follows: 

Percent 
offering foreign 
languages in 
elementary schools 


Size of 
school 
district 


500,000 and over ..... 
100,000-499,999 
30,000-99,999 
10,000-29,999 13.6 
5,000-9,999 10.7 
2,500-4,999 inenioaieiniaaes aa 4.1 


28.0% 
13.3 
18.4 
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Other Innovations 


© Wider use of special provisions for 
children with mental, emotional, or 
physical handicaps 

® Expansion of mathematics and 
science programs to include more ad- 
vanced subjects 

® Experimentation with reading 

¢@ Introduction of ungraded primary 
classes 

© Expansion of program to include 
summer-school sessions, extracurricular 
seminars, before- and after-school ses- 
sions, and Saturday classes. 








The Financial 
Rewards of 


Teaching 


FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1959 the aver- 
age salary of teachers was $5013. This 
is the first year the salary of the instruc- 
tional staff in public elementary and 
secondary schools has exceeded $5000. 
The. NEA Research Division’s report on 
the economic status of teachers in 1959- 
60 finds a few losses and some gains, 
but no striking changes in the salaries 
of teachers in relation to earnings of 
other workers in the economy. In gen- 
eral, trends which have been noted in 
previous years are continued: 

@ From 1939 through 1959, average 
annual earnings of all persons working 
for salaries and wages increased more 
than the average annual salaries of 
teachers. However, since 1949, increases 
in average annual :arnings of teachers 
have exceeded the annual gains of all 
employed persons, but not enough to 
recapture the favorable position of 
teachers’ salaries in 1939. 

® Gains in averayre salaries of teach- 
ers have exceeded iticreases in the cost 
of living each year since 1951. Over 
the past 10 years, gains in teachers’ 
salaries in excess of cost-of-living in- 
creases amounted to 41 percent. 


Teachers’ salaries are 10 per- 
cent above the earnings of all 
employed persons but less 
than half of the average earn- 
ings of 17 other professions 


@ The average annual earnings of 
teachers in 1958 were less than 50 per- 
cent of the average earnings of a com- 
bined group of 17 other professions, 
including both high- and low-income 
groups requiring college graduation. 

© Men graduates of the class of 1960 
recruited for employment by business 
and industry will be offered starting 
salaries averaging more than $1000 
above starting salaries in teaching. In 
fact, these “pace setters” will average 
more in their first year of employment 
than the entire teaching staff will aver- 
age for the school year. 


All Employed Persons 


The earnings of all persons working 
for wages and salaries establishes the 
movement of wages in the economy as 
a whole. Characteristically, over the 
past 20 teachers’ salaries have 
hovered above the average for all em- 
ployed persons in some years and below 
in others. In 1958, average salaries of 
teachers at $4793 were 10.3 percent 
above the average earnings of all em- 
ployed persons ($4344). In 1959, the 
advantage for teachers was 9.6 percent. 


years, 
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Between 1958 and 1959, average salary 
gains for the instructional staff of $220, 
or 4.6 percent, were lower, in terms of 
both amount and rate, than the gains 
for all employed persons. 

The average annual earnings of all 
employed persons have increased from 
$1264 in 1939 to $4573 in 1959, a gain 
of 262 percent. Over the same period, 
the calendar-year average salary of 
teachers has increased from $1420 to 
$5013, a gain of 253 percent. However, 
in the past 10 years, teachers’ salaries 
have been gaining a little faster than 
the earnings of all employed persons. 
Since 1949, teachers’ salaries have been 
gaining at an average annual rate of 5.6 
percent, while the earnings of all em- 
ployed persons increased at an average 
annual rate of 4.9 percent. 

Over the past 10 years since 1949, 
the average annual earnings of all em- 
ployed persons have increased a total 
of 31 percent in terms of purchasing 
power; the comparable increase for 
teachers was 41 percent. 

In 1959, the difference between the 
average calendar-year salary for teach- 
ers and the average earnings of all em- 
ployed persons amounted to $440. If 
both groups continue to advance at the 
pace set in the 1950's, it will be 1968 
before the advantage for teachers 
widens to $1000 (in 1959 dollars), and 
it will be 1971 before average salaries 
of teachers exceed the average earnings 
of all employed persons by as much as 
20 percent. 


All Professional Workers 


Teachers are included in the broad 
occupational classification of profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers. 
In 1959, this group had a median of 
16.2 years of schooling: 6 percent had 
less than a high-school education, 19 
percent had only graduated from high 
school, and 75 percent had some college 
preparation. The median income of 
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men in this group was 47 percent above 
the 1958 median income of all civilian 
men employed in March 1959. The 
figure for women was 60 percent. 

Since 1950, the wage and salary in- 
come of professional-technical workers 
has increased slightly more than the 
income of blue-collar workers. From 
1950 to 1958, the median wage and 
salary income of men in the experienced 
labor force who were classified as pro- 
fessional, technical, or kindred workers 
increased 54 percent from $3874 to 
$5956. These are self-reported figures, 
based on data secured from a sample 
of representative households. They are 
subject to under-reporting, but collected 
on the same basis in both years. 

During the same period of 1950 to 
1958, the calendar-year average salary 
of teachers (as reported by school dis- 
tricts) increased 57 percent from $3050 
to $4793. 

In terms of total money income from 
wages, salaries, self-employment, and 
other sources, from 1950 through 1958, 
the median earnings of professional, 
technical, and kindred workers in- 
creased from $4073 in 1950 to $6393 
in 1958, an increase of 57 percent—the 
same percent of increase shown for av- 
erage salaries of public-school teachers. 

This indicates that gains in teachers’ 
salaries which appear large in terms of 
efforts of school districts to meet the 
bill have actually done no more than 
maintain the low 1950 economic status 
of teachers among other professional, 
technical, and kindred workers. 


17 Other Professions 


The professional-technical group men- 
tioned above includes a large number 
of persons—about 42 percent in 1950— 
who work in occupations for which col- 
lege graduation is not a formal require- 
ment. The 1950 Census showed the 
median income of workers in these oc- 
cupations to be substantially below the 








1—TEACHERS AND MEMBERS OF 17 SELECTED 
OTHER PROFESSIONS, 1958 


All who reported 
any earnings 


All working 27 
weeks or more, 
earning $1500 or 
more 


All working 27 
weeks or more, 
earning $1500 or 
more, having 
completed four 
years’ college 


All who reported 
any earnings 


All working 27 
weeks or more, 
earning $1500 or 
more 


All working 27 
weeks or more, 
earning $1500 or 
more, having 
completed four 
years’ college 


$3,000 $6,000 $9,000 


Seventeen professions other than teaching: architects, chemists, clergymen, dentists, dietitians, engineers, foresters 
and conservationists, lawyers and judges, librarians, natural scientists, optometrists, osteopaths, pharmacists, physicians 
and surgeons, social and welfare workers, social scientists, and veterinarians 

Teachers: instructional staff, public elementary and secondary schools. 

Based on data from the U. S. Bureau of the Census. NEA Research Division 
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median of the entire professional-tech- 
nical group. The professional-technical 
workers also include teachers—nearly 
one-fourth of the total—whose median 
income was likewise below the group 
average. 

Among the occupations large enough 
to be separately coded within the pro- 
fessional-technical group, there were 17 
professions (other than teaching) that 
currently require a minimum of four 
years of college preparation for an indi- 
vidual to gain admission to employment 
in the field. These 17 are architects, 
chemists, clergymen, dentists, dietitians, 
engineers, foresters and conservationists, 
lawyers and judges, librarians, natural 
scientists, optometrists, osteopaths, 
pharmacists, physicians and surgeons, 
social and welfare workers, social scien- 
tists, and veterinarians. In 1950, these 
persons made up about a third of the 
professional-technical workers. 


In order to study this professional 
group separately, the National Educa- 
tion Association purchased from the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census a special 
tabulation of the 1958 money earnings 
of all individuals in the professional- 
technical group included in the 1958 
Survey of Consumer Income. This tab- 
ulation singled out the 17 other profes- 
sional groups and the public-school 
instructional staff for special study. All 
earnings are reported, either from a 
profession or from other sources. In 
the case of teachers, earnings outside 
the teaching salary represent about 4.5 
percent of total earnings, according 
to figures collected by the NEA Re- 
search Division for 1955-56. 

In comparing the school instructional 
staff with the 17 other professions, three 
different bases were used for the income 
distributions and the corresponding 
means and medians: 





2—TEACHERS' EARNINGS IN RELATION TO THOSE OF WORKERS 
IN 17 SELECTED PROFESSIONS, BY SEX, 1958 


Grouping by sex and professional status 


Men and women 

17 selected professions. 

Teachers (public-school instructional personnel) 

Teachers as a percent of 17 other professions. . 
Men 

17 selected professions 

Teachers (public-school instructional personnel) 

Teachers as a percent of 17 other professions. 
Women 

17 selected professions 

Teachers (public-school instructional personnel) 

Teachers as a percent of 17 other professions. . 


earnings 


$9,439 
51.1% 
$9, 876 
57.6% 
$4 ,713¢ 


94.9% 


Excluding casual ‘workers 
and those only partially 
prepared 


Excluding casual 
workers 





Median 
earnings 


Mean 
earnings 


Median 
earnings 


Mean 


$7,301 
4,614 
63.2% 


$10,697 
5,059 
47.3% 


$11,016 
5,780 
52.5% 


$5, 981° 
4,689 
78.4% 


$8,195 
4,831 
59.0% 


$8,415 
5,607 
66.6% 


4,827 


$7 ,658 
5,537 
12.3% 


$3, 957° 
4,249 
107.4% 


5,687 


$5, 156° 
4,404 
85.4% 


4,474 


Estimated by the NEA Research Division, from data compiled by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, based on 
the Current Population Survey, 1958. 

* Excludes those working less than 27 weeks or earning less than $1500. 

» Excludes those working less than 27 weeks, or earning less than $1500, or not having completed four years 
of college. 

¢ Subject to large probable error because of smalt sample size. 








1. Comparisons based on all persons 
in both samples. These included a con- 
siderable proportion of persons who 
worked only a few weeks in the year, 
or who reported earnings too small to 
represent any but casual employment. 


2. Comparisons based only on those 
persons in either group who had worked 
at least 27 weeks and earned at least 
$1500 in 1958. 


3. Comparisons based only on those 
persons in either group who had worked 
at least 27 weeks, had earned at least 
$1500, and who had completed four or 
more years of college education. 


The third classification would seem 
to be the most defensible basis of com- 
parison; it excludes the casual and the 
partially prepared workers from both 
groups under study. 

By any basis of comparison, the earn- 
ings for teachers are far below the 
earnings of this representative group of 
professional workers. Figure 1 gives 
(mean) 
earnings. It shows the corresponding 
comparisons on median earnings. 

The disadvantage of teachers is great- 
est when the means (the: measure com- 
monly called an average) are studied. 
Self-employed practitioners in some of 
the professions earn large amounts 
which influence the average income 
more than the median. 

Characteristically, salaries in teaching 
hover close to a midpoint. There is 
little difference between the mean and 
median of teachers’ salaries. 

When teachers are compared with 
the 17 other professions on the above 
three bases, the earnings of teachers as 
a percent of the earnings of the 17 
other professions are as follows: 


the comparisons of average 


On median earnings, 
62 percent when all workers are 
included 
63 percent when casual workers 
are excluded 


59 percent when casual and un- 
trained workers are excluded. 


On average (arithmetic mean) earn- 
ings, 

48 percent when all workers are 
included 

51 percent when casual workers 
are excluded 

47 percent when casual and un- 
trained workers are excluded. 


Medians and averages were also com- 
puted separately for men and women. 
Table 2 gives the figures: (a) with 
casual workers excluded and (b) with 
casual and partially trained workers ex- 
cluded. When average earnings are 
compared, men teachers do not reach as 
much as 60 percent of the earnings of 
men in the 17 other occupations on 
either basis of comparison. When me- 
dians are compared, it is seen that the 
men teachers earned from two-thirds to 
three-fourths the earnings of the men 
in the professions. 

There is less inequity between men 
and women in teaching than in the 
other professions, and there is a large 
proportion of low-paid, part-time, and 
partially prepared women among the 17 
selected occupations. However, the 
earnings of women teachers are sub- 
stantially lower than those of the other 
women professionals in the selected 
group which is limited to college gradu- 
ates. Here we see that when we com- 
pare college graduates, the women pub- 
lic-school teachers were earning only 
78.4 percent as much as the women in 
the 17 other professions when average 
earnings were compared and 85.4 per- 
cent as much when median earnings are 
compared. When college graduates are 
compared with college graduates in 
earnings, the evidence is clear that the 
17 other professions taken as a group 
offer both men and women opportunity 
for higher earnings. Table 3 shows the 
distribution, by income levels, of indi- 
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viduals who have completed four or 
more years of college. These compari- 
sons stand out: 

® Only 39 percent of the men teach- 
ers earned $6000 or more; 16 percent 
earned $7000 or more; and less than | 
percent earned $10,000 or more. 

® Of the men in the 17 other profes- 
sions, 76 percent earned $6000 or more; 
66 percent earned $7000 or more; and 
33 percent earned $10,000 or more. 


A larger percent of the women in the 
17 other professions are in the upper 
income bracket: 

© Of the women in teaching, 17 per- 
cent earned $6000 or more; 6 percent 
earned $7000 or more; and no woman 
teacher in the sample reported earnings 
of $10,000 or more. 


® Of the women in the other profes- 
sions, 34 percent earned $6000 or more; 
20 percent earned $7000 or more; and 
6 percent earned $10,000 or more. 


Starting Salaries 


The young person with a college de- 
gree is in demand by government, busi- 
ness, and industry. Frank S. Endicott 
reports annually on the starting salaries 
offered college graduates by businesses 
and industries that send recruiters to 
college campuses. The salaries for 1960 
are the averages that companies plan to 
pay June 1960 graduates. Men gradu- 
ates of the class of 1960 will be re- 
cruited at these average annual rates: 
engineers, $6049; accountants, $5328; 
sales, $5208; general business trainees, 





3—-EARNINGS OF TEACHERS AND OF WORKERS IN 17 PROFESSIONS 


OTHER THAN TEACHING, 


1958 


(Working 27 weeks or more, earning $1500 or more, having completed four 
years or more of college) 


Teachers (public-school 
instructional personnel) 


Money earnings 
Male 


$ $ 1,999 1.6% 
2,499 2.2 
2,999 0.8 
3,499 6.4 
3,999 3.7 
4,499 3.6 
4,999 14.2 

5,999 28.9 

22.7 
15.1 
0.8 
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6,999 
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15,000—- 24,999 
25,000 or more 
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/, 


100.0% 
$5, 780 
$5,607 


Total 


Mean 
Median 


Female 


Oo 
J 


worFfwooomcnrr > 
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100.0% 


$4,689 
$4,404 


17 selected professions, other 
than teaching 


"-Female* 


2.5% 


Male 
2 Pe 


Total 
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100.0% 100.0% 


$5,981 $10,697 
$5,156 $ 8, 195 


100.0% 


$5,059 
$4 831 


100 0% 


$11,016 
$ 8, 415 


Estimated by the NEA Research Division, from data compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census, based on 


the Current Population Survey, 1958. 


* Subject to large probable error because of small sample size. 
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4—AVERAGE EARNINGS OF TEACHERS AS A PERCENT 
OF THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF WORKERS 
IN 17 OTHER PROFESSIONS, 1958 


(Persons working 27 weeks or more, earning $1500 or more, having completed four years of college) 


id 


$5088; other fields, $5484. The average 
for all fields is estimated at $5496. 
These are the salaries which will set the 
pace for recruitment of June 1960 men 
graduates. 

In 1959-60 the median teaching sal- 
ary scheduled for first-year teachers in 
districts of 30,000 or more population 
was $4111. The median salary for be- 
ginning teachers for the nation as a 
whole is still under $4000. 

There is a gap of more than $1000 
between the beginning salaries sched- 
uled for teachers and the beginning 
salaries offered men graduates by busi- 


NEA Research Division 


ness and industry. The gap widens with 
the experience of both groups. The 
average compensation of the total in- 
structional staff—experienced as well as 
beginners—in the public schools for the 
school year 1959-60 was about $300 
less than will be paid June 1960 gradu- 
ates recruited by business and industry. 
On the basis of salaries, the teaching 
profession cannot compete for a share 
of the top graduates of the class of 
1960. 

For details see: National Education As- 
sociation, Research Division. Economic 
Status of Teachers in 1959-60. In process. 





Top Salaries 


for School Administrators 


Salaries above $10,000 a year are 
typical for senior high-school 
principals in large urban systems. 
For assistant superintendents 
$12,000 to $16,000 is average. 


THe NEA ResgarRCH Division received 
administrative salary schedules for 
1959-60 from 316 of the 724 urban 
school districts of 30,000 or more popu- 
lation. 

The 316 districts were divided into 
three population groups. In Group i 
(population 500,000 or more), ai] 26 
districts with administrative salary 
schedules reported. In Group II (popu 
lation 100,000 to 499,999), 93 districts 
out of 147 reported. In Group If 
(population 30,000 to 99,999), 197 dis- 
tricts out of 551 reported. 

Among the findings of this study are 
these: 

@About 73 percent of the school dis- 
tricts in Group I have salary schedules 
for principals based on grade levels, 
that is, higher salaries for secondary- 
school than for elementary-school ad- 
ministrators. About 86 percent of the 
Group II and 90 percent of the Group 
ILI school districts have schedules for 
principals based on grade levels. 

© About 89 percent of the Group I 
districts have independent administra- 
tive schedules, that is, a salary schedule 
for principals that provides minimums, 
increments, and maximums that are in- 
dependent of classroom teaching sched- 
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ules. Comparable figures for Groups II 
and III are about 53 percent and 43 
percent, respectively. 

e As is true of classroom teachers’ 
schedules, the medians of maximum 
salaries for administrators and super- 
visors are higher in Group I than in 
Group II for most positions, and in 
Group II than in Group III for most 
positions. 


Increases for Principals 

\ comparison of the 1959-60 me- 
»f maximum salaries for princi- 
pals with the highest preparation recog- 
nized with the 1958-59 figures shows 
modest increases in all population 
groups and for all three types of posi- 
tions. 

For elementary-school principals, the 
increases in medians for this year over 
last year are: 


dians 


$450, or 4.7 percent, in Group ] 

$400, or 4.6 percent, in Group I] 

$645, or 7.8 percent, in Group III. 

For junior high-school principals, the 
differences among population groups are 
greater, with increases of 

$126, 

$390, 

$622, 


or 1.3 percent, in Group I 
or 4.2 percent, in Group Il 
or 7.0 percent, in Group III. 
Senior high-school 
increased 


principals have 
also in median maximum 
salaries: 

$28, or 0.3 percent, in Group I 

$860, or 8.7 percent, in Group Il 

$275, or 2.7 percent, in Group III. 








1—MAXIMUM SALARIES SCHEDULED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL AND 


RELATIONSHIPS TO TEACHERS’ MAXIMUMS, 1959-60 


Medians of scheduled maximum 
salaries for those with M.A. degrees 


Medians of index relationships 
(maximum salaries of classroom 
teachers with M.A. degrees =1.00) 





Position — 
Group |* Group I!* Group III* 


Classroom teacher. . . 

Elementary school: 
Teaching principal. . 
Supervising principal 
Assistant principal. 

Junior high school : 
Principal 
Assistant principal. 

Senior high school: 
Principal. 
Assistant principal. 

Counselor 

Dean 

Head of department 

Consultant. 

Supervisor 


$6,900 $6,815 
7,275 
9,600 
8,400 


7,295 
8,800 
8,000 


9,902 
8,600 


9,400 
8,400 


10,653 
8,815 
7,700 
7,400 
8,230 


9,518 
9,218 
11,996 
Assistant superintendents: 
Second rank. 
Highest or only 
Superintendent 


16,116 
14,885 
25,000 


Group 1* Group 1I* Group III* 
1.00 1.00 1.00 





$6,850 


1.09 
1.26 
1.10 


7,550 1.07 1.09 
8,736 1.42 1.30 
1.18 mI 


45 ~—s- 1.38 1.35 
24 a 1. 


ht 
So 


59 53 
30 28 
08 .07 
18 15 
ll .06 

; .25 
36 29 
24 .29 
78 .52 


SRSVSneves 


2.07 J 
2.19 
3.60 


*Population groups of urban school districts: Group |—500,000 and over, 26 districts; Group 1!—100,000- 
499,999, 93 districts; Group 111—30,000-99 999, 179 districts. 

NOTE: Since many of the schedules omit one or more of the positions listed, the figures represent varying 
numbers of schedules. Elementary-school assistant principals, for example, are mentioned in only 48 Group III 
schedules, whereas 178 Group II! schedules include supervising principals. 





The smallest increases were most 
nearly typical of the 26 large districts 
of Group I. The largest increases were 
most nearly typical of the smaller cities 
of Group III. 


Grade-Level Distinctions 


Single-salary schedules for elemen- 
tary-school and high-school principals 
are still rare. In only 27 percent of the 
Group I schedules, 14 percent of the 
Group II schedules, and 10 percent of 
the Group III schedules did the salaries 
and lengths of the working year for 
principals in all schools of similar size 
appear to be the same for both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


Principals’ salary schedules differen- 
tiated three grade levels—elementary 
school, junior high school, and senior 
high school—in 54-percent of the Group 
I and Group II districts, and in 60 per- 
cent of the Group III districts. 

Two grade levels—one for elemen- 
tary schools and one for secondary 
schools—were recognized in 19’ percent 
of the Group I schedules, in 32 per- 
cent of the Group II schedules, and in 
29 percent of the Group III schedules. 

In some districts, elementary-school 
principals are paid at the same monthly 
rates as secondary-school principals, but 
are employed for fewer months of the 
year; these districts were considered to 
have schedules based on grade levels. 
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The districts that have only elemen- 
tary or only secondary schools are ex- 
cluded from the percents given above. 

Since about 75 percent of the Group 
1 school districts and more than 80 per- 
cent of the Group II and Group III 
districts have schedules based on grade 
levels, and since differentials based on 
time and size are in favor of the sec- 
ondary-school principals, higher salaries 
for secondary-school principals are to 
be expected. For 1959-60 (see Table 
1) the senior high-school principals’ 
scheduled maximums are about 11 per- 
cent above the elementary-school prin- 
cipals’ scheduled maximums in Group 
I, 19 percent in Group II, and 15 per- 
cent in Group III. 


Independent Schedules 
vs. Differentials 


The independent administrative sal- 
ary schedule is the most common type 
of salary schedule in all three popula- 
tion groups studied. In the Group I 
districts, 89 percent of the districts had 
schedules for the principals that provide 
minimums, increments, and maximums 
that are independent of classroom 
teacher schedules. Comparable percents 
for Groups II and III are 53 and 43, 
respectively. 

In some of the other districts prin- 
cipals receive fixed sums above that 
which they would receive as teachers. 
These schedules are Teferred to as hav- 
ing dollar differentials. The amount of 
the differential may vary according to 
the size of the school, grade level, 
amount of time spent on the job, or 
number of years’ experience in the prin- 
cipalship. In the Group I districts, 8 
percent reported schedules using dollar 
differentials. In Group II, 21 percent 
of the districts had dollar-differential 
schedules, and in Group III, 19 percent 
of the districts had schedules of this 
type. 

Another type of administrative sched- 
ule frequently reported included a ratio 
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differential. This type of schedule refers 
to one in which the amount of salary 
due the principal is stated as a percent 
of the salary the principal would receive 
on the schedule for classroom teachers. 
The ratio-differential schedule is found 
in 4 percent of the Group I districts, in 
26 percent of the Group II districts, 
and in 34 percent of the Group III 
districts. 


Index Relationships 


For each administrative position re- 
ported in each of the 316 salary sched- 
ules analyzed in 1959-60, indexes of 
relationship were computed for each 
district separately. The index shows by 
what percent the administrative maxi- 
mum is higher than the classroom 
teachers’ maximum. The teachers’ maxi- 
mum, represented by 1.00, plus the 
percent of difference for the adminis- 
trative salary, is the index. 

A study of the medians of index re- 
lationships can be used for comparing 
one position with another. For example, 
looking at the Group III median of in- 
dex relationships, one could see that in 
the median situation a person in the 
position of senior high-school principal 
would probably receive a salary that is 
some 50 percent greater than the 
amount he would receive if he were a 
classroom teacher with an M.A. degree 
in the same district. But the 50 percent, 
however, is only a mid-point figure— 
some districts pay the senior high-school 
principal only 20 percent above the 
schedule for classroom teachers, others 
pay as much as 90 percent. 


For details see: National Education As- 
sociation, Research Division. Salary Sched- 
ule Maximums for School Administrators, 


1959-60, Urban Districts 100,000 and 
Over in Population. Research Report 
1960-R1. Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, January 1960. 48 p. 75¢. Salary 
Schedule Maximums for School Adminis- 
trators, 1959-60, Urban Districts 30,000 
to 99,999 in Population. Research Report 
1960-R4. April 1960. S55 p. 75¢. 





Many high-school students have a longer 
school day and no study periods 


When Do School Bells Ring? 


BOTH NECESSITY and deliberation have 
changed schedules of public secondary 
schools. Some of these changes, such 
as double sessions, may be only emer- 
gency measures hoped to be temporary; 
others may signal long-term trends in 
scheduling. A Research Division survey 
which deals with practices in 1958-59 
reveals some of these changes. 


Longer School Year and School Day 

From 1948-49 to 1958-59, over 1 in 
4 school districts had lengthened the 
school year one to 11 or more days for 
pupils in all grades. The median number 
of days added by these districts was five. 

Only school districts 500,000 and over 
in population were not in line with this 
trend toward a longer school year: 17 
percent had shortened the school year, 
and only 4 percent had lengthened it. 
Larger cities, however, have typically 
had a longer school year than other dis- 
tricts and their averages remain higher. 

Thirty percent of the districts had 
lengthened the senior high-school day, 
and only 4 percent had shortened it. 
The smaller the school system, the more 
likely it was to have lengthened the 
school day. 


Changes in Class Periods 


In the same 10-year period, 14 per- 
cent of the districts had reduced the 
number of class periods in senior high 
schools, thereby increasing the time 
spent in each period. 

More and shorter class periods were 
to be found in 7 percent of the districts. 
Another 7 percent had lengthened class 
-:periods without reducing their number. 
Five percent had increased the number 
of class periods without altering their 
length. About 61 percent had made no 
changes in scheduling class periods. 


Reduction of Study Halls 


Study halls were scheduled daily for 
senior high-school students in 86 per- 
cent of the districts, but 12 percent 
planned to reduce their number. Four- 
teen percent of the school systems had 
no study halls in the daily schedules of 
senior high-school students, and only 1 
percent planned to start using them. 
Study halls were more likely to be 
scheduled daily in the smaller school 
districts than in the larger school dis- 
tricts. 

Where study halls are not scheduled, 
study time may be offered under the 
supervision of the subject teacher in a 
longer class period. 


Double Sessions 


An emergency measure, but one 
which threatens to take on dangerous 
proportions as the high-school popula- 
tion increases, is the double-session 
school day. Only 2 in 100 school dis- 
tricts had double sessions in junior high 
schools, and 3 to 4 in 100 districts had 
double sessions in the senior high 
schools; however, it was estimated that 
some 62,400 junior high-school pupils 
and some 210,250 senior high-school 
students in urban school districts at- 
tended schools in double sessions in 
1958-59. 

In the larger school systems double 
sessions were more frequent. Fourteen 
percent of the school districts 500,000 
and over in population had some double 
sessions in junior high schools; 16 per- 
cent, in senior high schools. Six percent 
of the school districts 100,000 to 499, 
999 in population had some junior 
high-school double sessions; 12 percent 
had some senior high-school double 
sessions. 
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$146 monthly may be a better 
return than $175 monthly 


How To Evaluate Retirement Allowances 


CAN BENEFITS from teacher retirement 
systems be compared? It is invalid to 
compare amounts of money received 
from several retirement systems and 
conelude that System A is more gen- 
erous than System B, simply because 
System A pays a larger dollar amount. 
Not only are there other aspects of the 
retirement system to be weighed, but 
also dollar amounts must have a com- 
mon denominator. 

Although other devices could be used, 
the monthly return per $100 of total 
contributions without interest is one of 
the simplest. This method reveals, for 
example, that one system pays a benefit 
of $175 while another system pays a 
benefit of $146 under the same circum- 
But the member of the first 
system receives a $2.88 monthly return 
on each $100 of contributions, while the 
member of the second system receives a 
$5.37 monthly return. By this criterion, 
the system paying the $146 benefit is 
more generous than the system paying 
the $175 benefit. A recent NEA Re- 
search Division study employed this 
criterion in reporting information from 
41 state teacher retirement systems, 12 
local systems, and the system in Puerto 
Rico. 


stances. 


Retirement Situations 


The seven circumstances used as illus- 
trations in the study comprise five nor- 
mal retirements and two disability re- 
tirements. The benefits are payable in 
the seven circumstances on the basis of 
two assumed salary histories (Table 1). 

In over three-fourths of the systems 
the same benefits are payable at age 60 
as at age 65; usually contributions are 
stopped at age 60 and frequently, even 
in money-purchase plans, the benefit is 
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computed at the time of retirement on 
the basis of the account as it stood at 
age 60. 


Social Security Benefits 


Because some teachers in 36 states 
now are covered by social security, it 





1—SALARY HISTORIES A AND 'B 
‘Salary. 
History B 


Salary 
History A 


$1, 500 $1,025 
1,600 1,025 
1,440 975 
1,530 1,025 
1,620 1,100 
1,710 1,160 
1,710 1,225 
1,800 1,300 
1,890 1,375 
1,980 1,450 
1,525 
1,595 
1,645 
1,695 
1,770 
1,845 
1,896 
2,100 
2,330 
2,560 
2,790 
3,020 


School year 


1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-4] 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
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2—SOCIAL SECURITY CONTRIBUTIONS AND BENEFITS IN DESIGNATED 
CIRCUMSTANCES * 





Date of beginning of social security coverage 


January 1, 1951 January 1, 1955 


Circumstances Salary Salary ! Salary Salary 
History A _— History B- History A _— History B 


Disability retirement after 10 years of service ending 
June 30, 1958: 
Total employee taxes paid $568 . 50 $525.90 $334.50 $310.10 
Disability benefit per month 116.00 116.00 e e 


Disability retirement after 15 years of service ending 
June 30, 1958: 
Total employee taxes paid 334.50 310.10 
Disability benefit per month : e e 


Retirement at age 60 after 25 years of service ending 
June 30, 1958: 
Total employee taxes paid 334.50 
OASDI benefit: 
Men at age 65—per month... 
Women who apply at age 62—per month 
Women who apply at age 65—per month... 


Retirement at age 65 after 25 years of service ending 
June 30, 1958: 
Total employee taxes paid 334.50 
OASDI benefit per month 116.00 


Retirement at age 60 after 35 years of service ending 
June 30, 1965: 
Total employee taxes paid. 1,627.75 393.75 1,343.76 
OASDI benefit: 
Men at age 65 per month 118.00 105.00 103.00 
Women who apply at age 62—per month. 97.60 97.60 96 .00 
Women who apply at age 65—per month 122.00 122.00 120.00 


Retirement at age 65 after 35 years of service ending 
June 30, 1965: 
Total employee taxes paid $1,627.75 ; ,383.75 $1,343.76 
OASDI benefit per month 123.00 123.00 123.00 


Retirement at age 68 after 35 years of service ending 
June 30, 1965: 
Total employee taxes paid 1,627.75 1,559.54 1,303:75 §=61,343.75 
OASDI benefit per month 123.00 123.00 123.00 123.00 








* Benefits shown as payable to those retiring on June 30, 1958, are the increased amounts that begin on 
January 1, 1959. 

» If determined disabled under social security. The member would not be eligible for old-age benefits unles 
entitled to disability benefits. 

© Not eligible. At least 20 quarters of coverage are required to qualify for disability benefits. Teachers first 
covered in 1955 would have earned only 14 quarters of coverage by June 30, 1958. 

4 Not eligible. 

© Women may apply for OASDI benefit ty as age 62, but their benefit amount is permanently reduced 
by 5/9 of 1 percent for each month before ag The reduction factor at age 62, therefore, is 20 percent. 
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3—RETIREMENT INCOME AND RETURN PER $100 
OF CONTRIBUTIONS, AT AGE 65 WITH 25 
YEARS OF SERVICE, ENDING JUNE 30, 
1958—REPRESENTATIVE RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


t 
Monthly Return per $100 contributed by teacher 


ailowance MeN 


$1 $2 $3 $4 


$60.91 


$97.29 
$141.97* 
$146.33 
$148.50* 
$234.37* 
$244.51* 
$248.07 
$272.42 


$292.00 


$52.04 
$139.72 
$140.73° 
$152.92° 
$163.27° 
$231.08* 
$240.42° 
$248.07* 
$270.49 
$292.00 


$1 


*Includes social security benefits. 
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was necessary to include benefits from 
the federal system to give a true picture 
of retirement benefits received. The 
Social Security Administration supplied 
the figures in Table 2 and based them 
upon the two salary schedules used in 
determining retirement system benefits. 
The OASDI benefits were computed on 
the assumption that coverage began on 
January 1, 1951, or on January 1, 1955. 
However, social security benefits were 
excluded from the tabulated benefits for 
disability retirement because eligibility 
for disability retirement in most retire- 
ment systems differs from eligibility for 
the payment of social security disability 
benefits, and not all disabled retired 
teachers would qualify for the OASDI 
benefit. 


Sex Differentials 


Why do some systems pay larger 
amounts to men than to women under 
the same circumstances? This question 
is often raised by women retirants. The 
answer, of course, is that, on the aver- 
age, women live longer than men. 

Many systems pay different amounts 
to men and to women in accordance 
with mortality tables. In these cases the 
total amounts paid to men and to 
women on the same salaries are likely 
to be the same, but ordinarily the 
monthly benefits payable to a man are 
slightly larger than those payable to a 
woman because of women’s longer life 
expectancy. In about one-third of the 
systems included in the report, contribu- 
tions of men and women are the same, 
but the benefit payable on a given salary 
is slightly lower for women than for 
men. 

About 10 other systems make a sex 
distinction with regard to contributions, 
but pdy the same benefits on the same 
salaries regardless of sex. These sys- 
tems ordinarily require members to 
contribute at different percents of salary 
on the basis of sex and age at time of 


entry into the system so as to accumu- 
late sufficient funds to enable the pay- 
ment of equal retirement benefits to 
men and women because a woman’s 
benefit costs more than a man’s owing 
to her longer life expectancy. 


Example of Findings 


If all teacher retirement systems were 
the same, a teacher in System A would 
receive the same dollar amount in bene- 
fits as a teacher in System B under the 
same circumstances. More important, 
these two teachers would receive the 
same return per $100 of contributions. 
Because of the various differences in the 
systems, however, this is far from the 
case. Figure 3 illustrates this fact, 
Benefits payable to men and to women 
are listed along with the return per $100 
of contributions the system pays. The 
circumstances are the same. In each 
case the teacher retired at age 65 with 
25 years of service on June 30, 1958. 
Each teacher had Salary History A 
(Table 1) and each teacher’s last active 
salary was $6200. 

Figure 3 shows that some retired 


teachers receiving higher retirement al- 
lowances are not getting as much for 
their money as others who receive lesser 


dollar amounts. In the lower ranges, 
two women in different systems receive 
about $140 per month; one is getting 
$4.04 for each $100 of her contribu- 
tions, while the other is getting a much 
better return in terms of contributions 
—$8.37. In the upper ranges a man 
receiving about $235 is getting $6.45 
per $100 of contributions. This is a 
better return than that for some men 
receiving from $5 to $38 more a month 
in dollar amounts of allowances. 
These factors do not necessarily mean 
that one retirement system is better than 
another. Many factors enter into the 
“goodness” of a retirement system, such 
as its financing, actuarial basis, and 
availability of fringe benefits. 
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